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nation in sixteenth-century Europe," An observation that Stephens
had already made in The Story of Portugal103

The Portuguese brought with them to Brazil neither political
divisions, as the Spaniards did to their American dominions, nor
religious differences, as was the case with the English and the French
in their colonies. The Maranos104 in the homeland did not constitute
the same intransigent element of differentiation that the Huguenots
did in France or the Puritans in England; they were an imperceptible
minority, economically odious in some of their characteristics, but
they were not aggressive, nor did they tend to disturb national unity.
On the contrary, in many respects^ no minority was more accom-
modating and tractable.

The formation of Brazil went forward without the colonizers being
concerned with racial unity or racial purity. Throughout practically
the whole of the sixteenth century the gates of the colony were open
to foreigners; the only thing that mattered to the colonial authorities
was that the newcomers be of the Catholic faith or religion. Handel-
mann notes that, in order to be admitted to Brazil as a colonist during
that era, the principal requirement was that one profess the Christian
religion: "only Christians"-and in Portugal this meant Catholics~-
"might acquire allotments." "No restriction, however," the German
historian continues, "was laid down as to nationality; and Catholics
from foreign countries might accordingly emigrate to Brazil and
settle there. . . ."105 Oliveira Lima emphasizes the fact that during
the century in question Portugal tolerated within its possessions many
foreigners, the Portuguese policy with regard to colonization and
settlement not being one of "rigorous exclusion, as later adopted by
Spain."106

Throughout certain colonial epochs we may note the custom of
having a friar aboard every ship that entered a Brazilian port, that
he might be able to examine the conscience, faith, and religion of the
new arrival.107 The thing that barred an immigrant in those days was
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